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Alexander Blok 

symbolism, as when the old order is personified by a 
mangy cur: "Beatings are the best you'll get." Behind 
all the lurid light and noise is the huge bare vision, the 
flat endless unmoved steppe: 

Hutted Russia 
Thick-rumped and solid — 
Russia, the stolid. 

In the storm and cold the blackguards stumble on, like 
disciples of a starved gray-bearded introspective Dionysus. 
At the end of the poem, they meet their master, in- 
scrutable, pitying, crowned with flowers — the white 
untouched Christ, bearing the red flag: 

In mist-white roses garlanded, 

Christ marches on. The twelve are led. 

The Twelve is a stirring battle-song which will not soon 
be dissociated from the history of these mysterious 
blood-dripping days. The translation, while it gives 
little impression of beauty as English verse, permits 
the smoky fire of the original to shine through. 

Glenway Wescott 

REVIEWS 

A FLOURISH OF TRUMPETS 

Second April, by Edna St. Vincent Millay. Mitchell 

Kennerley. 

If I could only sound a fanfare in words! If I could 
get up on some high place and blow trumpets, and shout 
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and wave my hands and throw my hat! If, too, I could 
gather together all those of my dear friends who have 
said: "Oh yes, I like poetry well enough — Longfellow, 
and Byron and those; of course I admit I can't under- 
stand this modern stuff!" And if I could gather together 
all the shrugging shoulders, all the supercilious smiles, 
and all those brows which have knitted at the mention 
of poetry, and could read to them — or get Edna St. 
Vincent Millay to read to them, if it were only possible! — 
her latest book, Second April! And then if I could give 
it to all those hungry people who have not the money 
for beauty, and give it to children — even be generous 
with it! — and let it lie on the library table of the fashion- 
able house, beside the Golden Treasury, where it might 
be picked up by the casual caller so that he would get 
drunk in a new way! And later, after the shy emotions 
and the jaded ones have had their dance in the sun, if 
I could get away to some deserted place of beauty, and 
hold a solitary revel, an orgy of poetry! 

And yet even if the copies of Second April rained down 
like manna, I suppose there would still be some, among 
the most needy, to spurn the fare, some who would look, 
and look in vain, for intricacies of form, for startling 
words, for grotesque similes, for splashing impressionistic 
phrases. And there would be those who would think 
an occasional sonnet indecent, because it flings high, 
unashamed, the joy of living! 

Not with libation, but with shouts and laughter 
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We drenched the altars of Love's sacred grove, 
Shaking to earth green fruits, impatient after 
The launching of the colored moths of Love. 
Love's proper myrtle and his mother's zone 
We bound about our irreligious brows, 
And fettered him with garlands of our own, 
And spread a banquet in his frugal house. 
Not yet the god has spoken; but I fear, 
Though we should break our bodies in his flame, 
And pour our blood upon his altar, here 
Henceforward is a grove without a name — 
A pasture to the shaggy goats of Pan, 
Whence flee forever a woman and a man. 

Perhaps, there would be some to belittle the group of 

memorial poems, each one of which is so childlike in its 

simplicity — so utterly, utterly poignant: 

Heap not on this mound 
Roses that she loved so well; 
Why bewilder her with roses, 
That she cannot see or smell? 
She is happy where she lies 
With the dust upon her eyes. 

And the stark tragedy of the Chorus: 

Give away her gowns, 
Give away her shoes; 
She has no more use 
For her fragrant gowns. 
Take them all down — 
Blue, green, blue, 
Lilac, pink, blue — 
From their padded hangers. 
She will dance no more 
In her narrow shoes; 
Sweep her narrow shoes 
From the closet floor. 
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And there would be the happy young girl who confided 
to me that she could not see anything particularly wonder- 
ful or apt in the sentence, "Life in itself is nothing — an 
empty cup, a flight of uncarpeted stairs." 

To what purpose, April, do you return again ? 

Beauty is not enough. 

You can no longer quiet me with the redness 

Of little leaves opening stickily. 

I know what I know. 

The sun is hot on ray neck as I observe 

The spikes of the crocus. 

The smell of the earth is good. 

It is apparent that there is no death. 

But what does that signify? 

Not only under ground are the brains of men 

Eaten by maggots. 

Life in itself 

Is nothing — 

An empty cup, a flight of uncarpeted stairs. 

It is not enough that yearly, down this hill, 

April 

Comes like an idiot, babbling and strewing flowers. 

Yet in spite of them all, and I believe there could only 
be a few — the meticulous, the unfortunates whose emo- 
tions have irretrievably atrophied — in spite of them, 
and right in their faces, I would shout aloud, blow 
trumpets, wave hands, and scatter Edna St. Vincent 
Millay's Second April over the world! 

Marion Strobel 
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